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choice, a course of action, useful and effective, but moderate and
safe ; which would supply it as a body with ample employment
for several years, and which there is no reasonable cause for its
not uniting to pursue.
In substance, this course of action corresponds with what Mr.
Gladstone has recommended in his Address, pages 12 to 15 (he
incloses a copy for facility of reference that his meaning may be
clear). As he understands from Mr. Chamberlain, there is one
addition which he thinks essential, namely an extension of the
powers of local bodies to enable them to take land, even by com-
pulsion, for certain purposes. Mr. Gladstone has done nothing to
favour a plan of this kind: but there is some reason to believe
that its compass would not be wide, and that it would not offer an
insuperable obstacle to the union of the party, and of the leading
men, to which he has referred.
Beyond the limits thus defined, there are other questions on
which, undoubtedly, the Liberal party would not as a whole be
agreed. They are mainly two, the Establishment of the Church,
and not only the composition and structure of the House of
Lords, but even the existence of a second Chamber. It is im-
possible not to see that the most serious consequences may ensue
to the Liberal party itself, apart from any other consideration,
when questions such as these, and extreme views in regard to
them, come to be raised. But they are quite excluded from present
view, except as matters of sectional or personal opinion ; when
they are considered as embracing the abolition of a second
Chamber, and of all religious establishments. Even in any more
limited form, they enter into no present contemplation; and
anything said by Mr. Gladstone has been said in the calming and
not the stimulating sense.
If therefore, in the course of public contingencies, anything
should occur to bring the Liberal party into a more prominent
position, Mr. Gladstone does not apprehend a political shock from
that as from an early cause.
At the same time, as to a less proximate future, Mr. Gladstone's
views are somewhat clouded. His faith in the nation and in its
institutions is firm, and any error that may be committed, or
danger that may be encountered, will, he believes, be kept within
bounds. But, in estimating the future, he must take into view the
temper, tone, and integrity of both the great political parties,